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the shift from assigning rote homework to assigning independent work that 
gives the student the opportunity to test the information on his or her own, 
and that children need time to make the shift from years of standardized 
testing to trusting that independent thinking is desirable. After 
illustrating the problems that students were having in understanding her 
homework assignments, she outlines her attempts to make them clearer, which, 
though they didn't use it, included giving them her home phone number. She 
then demonstrates how the Internet became her method for scaffolding students 
who were not yet ready for total independence. A simple Web page was designed 
by a high school student, a brother of one of her students. The first section 
displayed homework assignments; the second allowed both the questions and 
answers to be posted continuously; the third held examples of what the 
teacher wanted the students to accomplish; and the fourth included Web sites 
that would direct them to helpful resources. The page was finished in one 
week and the teacher logged on each night at the same time to answer any 
student questions that were emailed to her. Students expressed their 
appreciation. (AEF) 
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“But what do you want us to do?”: The Internet as Scaffolding 

“Okay everyone," I announced to my eighth grade language arts class. “Let’s sit in a 
circle so we can all see each other. I want to hear your version of last night’s homework.” 

“Miss Gorelik, I didn’t really do the homework,” Caitlin muttered. 

“Oh, you didn’t really do the homework. Did you kind of do the homework? Isn’t this a 
black and white issue?” I asked somewhat dejectedly. “Either you did the homework or you 
didn’t.” 

Caitlin explained that after she had read and reread the assignment, she still wasn’t sure 
what to do and she didn’t want to do it wrong. Caitlin’s heart-shaped face tilted when she talked 
to me, her bowed mouth held neither a smirk nor a frown, her sea glass green eyes focused 
directly into mine pleading for understanding. 

I felt sorry for her, and for other students in her predicament. I also felt responsible 
because I had been using language arts in the classroom as a way for my students to learn 
about themselves. I pushed them to discover what they knew and how they related to the rest 
of the world and then I assumed that this discovery process would only occur during their forty- 
five minute language arts period each day. Who was there for them when they had an ‘aha!’ 
moment while doing their homework? My experience, both as a teacher and as a student, is 
filled with exciting ‘connection’ moments that happened as a result of my working things through 
independently, on my own time. Wasn’t that exactly why I assigned homework? I needed to 
be there for my students as the scaffold that I believed I should be. I wanted to be the kind of 
teacher who knowledgeably, and temporarily, supports students until they are ready to 
accomplish a task independently. 
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Traditionally, learning in schools has been governed and directed by adults, students 
rarely make decisions about their own learning. This means that often students are unsure of 
themselves when faced with a homework assignment. They are left on their own with material 
recently learned and told to interpret and discuss the information. The assignments seem to be 
looking for individual interpretation, however past experience has taught them that many 
teachers are really looking for a specific interpretation, their own. This mirrors Russell’s 
research in The Brain Book showing how “ A child is bom with a natural insatiable curiosity to 
explore and find out about the world... Yet too often in trying to help children we hinder them. 

We don’t give them problems to solve so much as answers to remember, and if this intense 
curiosity is not exploited, it may be wasted forever'll 0). As teachers, we have begun to make 
the shift from assigning rote homework assignments to assigning independent work that indeed 
gives the student a chance to test out the information on his/her own. Many of us have read the 
research and are now attempting to put into practice the importance of students connecting to 
material in their own way. We are seeing how different perspectives in the classroom 
encourage more complete learning. Kids, however, need time to make the shift from years of 
standardized testing towards trusting that independent thinking is, in fact, what we are looking 
for. 

We were already five minutes into our forty-five minute Language Arts class when I 
turned to the rest of the seated chatting eighth grade kids and asked, “Did anyone else not do 
the homework?” The kids looked at me blankly and then began looking at each other; a few 
brave souls raised their hands. I rephrased the question “Did anyone not understand the 
homework?” The class looked like they were in the middle of a wave at Enron Field. I sighed 
and told them I’d go over the assignment during class. Kids do have lots of other reasons for 
showing up to the classroom without their homework: they are balancing homework with sports 
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obligations, family duties, and budding relationships. I believed, though, that many students 
were like Caitlin, they wanted to do their homework correctly, but didn’t always know how to do 
that. Many adolescents stay up late to fit all of their responsibilities into One day, but by the time 
they get to their homework they are tired and any added burden oftentimes stops them in their 
well intentioned tracks. 

Forty-five minute periods barely allow for enough learning time, but problems with 
homework sometimes reduced class time significantly. I wanted to solve this problem that 
Caitlin had intuitively explained. I wanted my students to know that they, as individuals, control 
what is learned by believing that they have the ability to apply effort and achieve goals. I began 
to review each homework assignment that I had designed for my students. I wanted to make 
sure that the homework assignments were clearly written; that they were not the reason the 
student was unsure of what to do. Writing new clearer homework assignments seemed tedious, 
but imperative. William Zinsser’s work, On Writing Well, plaintively states, “Writing is hard work. 
A clear sentence is no accident. Very few sentences come out right the first time, or even the 
third time’ll 2). If I wanted clear writing and thinking from my students, my assignments needed 
to model clarity. I asked my colleagues to read some assignments and “say back" what they 
thought I was asking my students to do. I began to hand out these new clearly written 
homework assignments a week in advance explaining that students should review them looking 
for issues that could be resolved before the homework’s due date. I even decided to give 
students my home phone number explaining again that I didn’t want them spending time 
suffering at home when one answered question could help them get right to work. 

My phone never rang, but that was not because they didn’t need me. I found that my 
new assignments and home phone number had not increased the number of students who 
arrived to class with homework in hand. I began to think that I would not understand how to 
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solve this issue unless I went home with my students and watched them as they applied the 
day’s work in their independent setting. I really wanted to see how they sat with a problem, 
what motivated them and whom they turned to for resources. 

I described this problem to my fellow teachers at school and, after some jeering that I 
may just need more of a life, found that virtually every teacher agreed that this problem 
deserved attention. With this support in mind, I decided to research more closely by going 
directly to the source as Rief suggested in Seeking Diversity . “Until we realize that the student 
is the best evaluator of his or her own learning, we will never know what our students really 
know or are able to do”( 1 31 ). I asked my students to monitor their time spent on homework: to 
bring their journals home and take ten minutes to write out what they were doing while they 
were in the midst of homework. 

The students took this assignment seriously showing me how important the resolution 
was to all parlies. Their responses were intriguingly similar. Rarely did they call each other for 
help. When they did call, it was just for exact wording of the assignment, not for interpretation. 
Never did they ask parents for help, figuring parents could not understand the requirements (or 
worse, might assume their child had not been listening in class). They did read the written 
assignment over and over, but never reviewed what we had done in class to see if that might 
trigger understanding. They also did not attempt to try an assignment to see if it would come 
dear mid-assignment. Finally, they never called me because they felt that I might react similarly 
to their parents. They added that they felt ‘weird’ calling me at home, after all: “Didn’t I want my 
own life?” they inquired, deeming me as my colleagues had, as one who, if only interested in 
learning propositions, dearly had no life. 

After reading my students’ writings, I determined that I needed to locate a common 
thread regarding how people find and use resources for information needed. How did they 
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locate such basics as phone numbers, movie listings, restaurants, hotels, and concert listings? 
The people I watched, as a whole, used many different methods, but the common theme was 
their use of the Internet. The Internet had become the hassle-free method for locating 
information. I had known for a long time that the Internet was becoming a regular part of today’s 
world. I also knew that administrators were pushing teachers to use the Internet more 
frequently in curricula. Up until this point the thought of using the Internet in my classroom felt 
something akin to taking the time to clean a house that is ablaze. My research was telling me to 
use the Internet, instead, to provide a fire extinguisher. After doing a quick survey of random 
students I determined that most students had a computer at home, had access to one, or had 
learned to call computer-owning friends to ask them to look up information. I decided that the 
Internet would become my method for scaffolding students not yet ready for total independence. 

I presented my idea to my students. I would maintain a simple web page that they could 
access when they needed to communicate with me or with their classmates about homework 
assignments. Caitlin looked pleased at this new form of communication and raised her hand to 
speak to me, “My brother and his friend know how to make web pages. They do it all the time. 
They even designed my dad’s office page.” Several of her friends nodded their heads while she 
spoke. 

“Do you think he’d do it for us?” I asked hopefully. “Maybe for free?” I added 
desperately. 

“I’ll ask him tonight... or you could just email him, he’d probably answer you faster,” she 
answered. Her reply made me laugh because I, too, responded more quickly to email. 

Her brother agreed to help me, especially when I told him that I wanted it to be very 
simple, something I could maintain easily. He listened carefully to my reasons for requiring his 
help and then told me that he thought it was a good idea. He also told me that he might tell his 
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teacher to do the same thing. His approval of the idea reaffirmed my excitement and hope that 
this solution would be successful. It takes a lot for a high school student to think that a middle 
school teacher’s ideas about homework are innovative. 

Our web page was written in Netscape 4.0 and had four parts and few graphics. The first 
section displayed homework assignments. The second section allowed both the questions and 
answers to be posted continuously. This second section of questions and answers would be 
saved in folders by date so that we could refer to them when similar questions were asked 
repeatedly. The third section held examples of what I wanted them to accomplish (more 
scaffolding). And the final fourth section would include helpful web sites that would direct them 
to resources such as a dictionary, thesaurus, or commonly misused words site. 

The web page was finished in one week and then was put through some depressing test 
runs. I asked Caitlin and some of her friends to begin using it and realized quickly that they 
didn’t know how or what to do with it. I almost trashed the idea a couple of times, but then 
realized that, like everything else, they just needed time to get used to the concept of active 
learning. I pushed the students a little by writing homework assignments with extra credit 
questions that could only be found on the web page. I also posted questions and answers that I 
knew kids generally asked me every year. For example: When and how do I use commas or 
what is the definition of a metaphor. It took two full months for the students to begin to realize 
that this web page might work for them. I continued to put extra credit questions on there and 
sometimes even asked students to look on the page for their homework assignment. I can do 
this because I have eight computers in my classroom with access to the Internet. I also know 
that my students are able to access the Internet from many other locations in the school, so not 
owning a computer could not be an excuse for not knowing the assignment. 
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As my students and I became more comfortable with the routine of checking the web 
page, I went back to refining its purpose. I had wanted to scaffold their learning at home, so I 
decided that each night I would log on to the web page at 8:00 to answer any questions. I 
would only log on once, so I told my students to at least review their homework before that time, 
even if only to get their questions out. 

Kids stopped me in the halls and told me that they appreciated knowing their questions 
would be answered and, that they thought I was cool to have a web page for our class... high 
praise. The web page required additional work, but the homework that my students were 
producing on time was well worth it. I had to make decisions about such logistics as when the 
list of questions and answers would be placed into folders and how kids could ask questions 
that they didn’t want everyone to see. I decided to leave all questions and answers on the page 
for an entire month. This would give students time to work on their long- and short-term 
assignments without wasting time looking in folders for information we were talking about 
regularly each month. I also decided to add a hyperlink for kids to click on when they just 
wanted to email a question directly to me instead of posting it. 

I loved reading their questioning email. They were showing me a different side of 
themselves. I noticed that my students were finally taking responsibility for their learning. They 
had begun to ‘think about their thinking’ as they put into writing what problems stymied them 
from finishing their homework. I had begun to understand what an eighth grader does when 
faced with independent work that just doesn’t make sense. 
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